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berg. As early as 1730, in the town where Protestantism had been
born two centuries earlier, he set up a huge glass globe that was
rotated rapidly by servants against leather friction pads, and with
the electricity thus generated knocked over at one crash twenty
soldiers of Frederick I, father of Frederick the Great. Bose in-
vited guests to a banquet table and filled them with horror as they
saw electric discharges burst forth from the viands. He introduced
his guests to a popular actress, whom he had secretly insulated
and connected to a friction machine concealed in an adjoining
room, and, so the story goes, enjoyed the outcries that resulted
when several young blades accepted his challenge to show their
admiration for the lady in a manner that has not yet gone out
of date. Despite his preoccupation with practical jokes, Bose
found time for a heroic sentiment, saying he hoped to die of an
electric shock, to furnish material for a report to the French
Academy of Sciences; and in 1744 he improved the friction gen-
erator by adding a pointed inductive collector which changed the
machine into very nearly the form that many experimenters used
as late as 1900 to operate early x-ray tubes.
Serious Progress in Electricity
Charles Dufay, French physicist and chemist, was the first to
distinguish between two kinds of electricity. In 1735 he defined
vitreous and resinous electricity. Vitreous is the sort produced
on glass by rubbing it with silk, and resinous electricity is the kind
obtained on sealing wax rubbed with flannel. He added the im-
portant discovery that like kinds of electricity repel each other.
Hitherto, only attraction had been observed, because the charges
tested had, for lack of insulation, usually been unlike. Dufay
proposed a theory of two imponderable fluids to account for elec-